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CausEs OF TRUANCY AMONG Boys 
BASED ON A STUDY OF 1554 CASES 


BY 
ERNEST J. LICKLEY, LL.M., A.M." 


This effort to classify the various causes of truancy is in no 
way an attempt to work out a preconceived theory. It is the result 
of eleven years’ experience with one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-four truants, all of whom have been dealt with personally and 
whose home, school and neighborhood life has been carefully in- 
vestigated. A history card has been kept for each boy. The data 
have been gathered from the personal investigations and observa- 
tions of principals, teachers, attendance officers, school physicians 
ud parents and have been verified by Special School teachers and 
in hundreds of cases by the head of the department. These Special 
School boys have been carefully traced to the present time. Because 
of the obvious difficulty of continuing to keep in touch with these 
boys indefinitely, hereafter all cases will be followed up until they 
are eighteen years old, when the card will be marked ‘‘ Eighteen 
Years of Age. Case Closed.’’ - 


TABLE I. 
No. or 
CasEs. Per Cent 
Doing well 1,131 713.4 
Unknown 301 19.4 
Not doing well........................ 109 1.0 
Deceased 13 1.0 
ToTaL 1,554 100.0 


Table I shows the results of this effort to follow up the boy after 
he has left school. This follow-up work has entailed almost an infi- 


*{Editor’s Note.] Director Compulsory Education and Child Welfare, 
la Angeles City Schools; Lecturer in Sociology, University of Southern 
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nite amount of work, but the friendly attitude of the former gp. 
ealled bad boys has been ample reward and, at the same time, a 
source of interest and pleasure. The large percentage of these boys 
who are now doing well is ample proof of the success of the theory 
of the Special Schools in dealing with truants and other troublesome 
boys. 


Table II indicates the present social status of these boys. 


TABLE II. 
Marcu 31, 1917. 


Present whereabouts of 1,554 Truant Boys who have 
been enrolled in the Parental Schools from April, 1906, 
to April, 1917. 


At work in and about Los Angeles 435 
Regular Schools 302 
Unknown 301 
Left Los Angeles but heard from occasionally............. 188 
Parental Schools 187 
State Schools 74 
U. 8S. Navy. 15 
Deceased 13 
Private Schools 10 
U. S. Army 9 
Penitentiary 7 
Strickland Home 5 
Juvenile Hall 4 
County and City Jails 2 
George Junior Republic 1 
“Somewhere in France” 1 


Truancy is usually traceable to certain inherent peculiarities 
which may be called subjective factors, or to certain environmental 
conditions in the school, home or neighborhood, which may be called 
objective or casual factors. Hence, causes of truancy’ may be 
divided into two general classes; namely, inherent and environ- 
mental, or subjective and objective. Again this classification may 
be subdivided, giving the various immediate causes, coming under 
each one of these two general divisions. 


1“The causes of crime are factors of personality and of environment, 
and of the reaction of personality upon environment in the formation of 
habits and new nature. Personal nature is, at a given moment, the product 
of inherited tendencies, of acquired habits and character, and of the re 
sponse to external circumstances.” Henderson, Charles R. Dependent, De 
fective and Delinquent Classes, 1904, 238. 


CAUSES OF TRUANCY AMONG 1,554 CASES (BOYS) 


1. INHERENT OR SUBJECTIVE. 


Causes which are inherent in the pupil. 


Nos. 
A. Violent temper or quarrelsome disposition 192 
B. Propensities for fighting 110 
C. Desire for natural and kindred companionship................... 87 
D. Likes or dislikes of the pupil 59 
E. Physical defectiveness 61 
F. Other results of heredity 
(1) Nomadic tendency. 11 
(2) Mental defectiveness. 49 
G. Natural commercial tendencies 38 
H. Animal love for play. 41 
I. Venturesome disposition—love of gambling—allurement 
of risks 18 
2. ENVIRONMENTAL oR OBJECTIVE. 
Conditions external to the pupil. 
A. Home. 
(1) Broken home. 
(a) Divorce or separation 242 
(b) Death or desertion of parents 28 
(2) Parents. 
(a) Negligent parents 69 
(b) Ignorant parents 38 
(c) Mercenary parents. 21 
(d) Immoral parents. 9 
(3) Poverty 33 
B. School. 
(1) Insufficient individual attention 196 
(2) Inability of teacher to forgive past offenses............... 44 
(3) Inelastic courses of study. 35 
(4) Unfair markings 37 
(5) Inadequate playgrounds. 17 
(6) Religious holidays 13 
(7) Excessive repression 8 
C. Neighborhood. 
(1) Street trades. 36 
(2) Local gangs 35 
(3) Commercialized amusements 27 
Total number of pupils 1,554 
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1. INHERENT OR SUBJECTIVE. 


A. Violent Temper or Quarrelsome Disposition. Many boys 
have uncontrollable tempers or quarrelsome ways «’. make trouble 
for all with whom they come in contact. They are the loud-mouthed, 
blatant type of boys with which every parent and teacher is familiar. 
They yell on the slightest provocation and make a terrible fuss over 
everything that does not suit them. They have found that by mak. 
ing themselves sufficiently disagreeable, or by yelling loud enough, 
they can secure their way. This, however, makes it impossible for 
them to live and work in harmony with the average class, and if 
they are not suspended, punished or expelled, they will frequently 
run away. 


B. Propensities for Fighting. Many boys like to fight for the 
sheer love of the fighting. They are not necessarily fighting for 
anything or fighting against anything. Sufficient for them that it 
is a good fight, a satisfactory fight, an enjoyable fight, a social fight. 
But obviously the expression of this tendency puts the boy out of 
harmony with the average class-room. Boys are boys, and very 
clearly belong to the masculine sex and you cannot, if you would, 
effeminize them. What if they do fight once in a while? The boy 
who will not fight when he is imposed upon is usually a coward and 
will resort to some other means of getting even or avenging his 
real or fancied wrongs. He will develop into a man who has no ini- 
tiative and no aggressiveness and possibly no capacity for self- con- 
trol, self-support or self-direction. Sometimes it is necessary to 
- fight; some things are worth fighting for. 


C. Natural and Kindred Companionship. Boys like to seek 
their kind and many times the boy who is full of life and energy 
wanders far from the school seeking more congenial companions and 
conditions. 


D. Likes or Dislikes. Many boys leave school temporarily or 
permanently merely because they do not like some person, some 
subject or some condition. The reason is not always evident. The 
boy many times cannot explain the reason for his likes or dislikes. 
Frequently there is no apparent logic nor reaseu for his attitude. 
In this group are placed boys whose likes and dislikes do not seem 
to have any justification in fact. 
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E. Physical Defectiveness.2 The boy who is unfortunate 
mough to have a maimed, distorted or diseased body is sure to be- 
cme the butt of jokes of his fellows, for children are naturally 
heartless in pointing out physical defects and holding the unfortu- 
nate victims up to ridicule. The boy becomes tired of being called 
“erip,’’ ‘‘erutch,’’ ‘‘one lung’’ or other disagreeable names that 
bring to his mind so forcibly his physical shortcomings, and conse- 
quently he runs away. 


F. Other Results of Heredity. (1) Nomadic Tendency. Psy- 
chologists are seriously asking the question today,—Is truancy in- 
herited? Is the nomadic strain transmitted from generation to 
generation? Whether truancy can be charged to heredity or not, 
careful investigation shows clearly that a large percentage of tru- 
ants come from families in which the nomadic tendency has been 
very marked. Doctor J. Harold Williams* and Doctor Charles B. 
Davenport* have made some interesting studies along this line. 


(2) Mental Defectiveness. Most truants who are mentally de- 
fective belong to the moron group. While they are not far below 
normality, they are unable to do successfully the regular class- 
room work and as a result fail of promotion, become discouraged 
and frequently leave school, seeking conditions more congenial or 
something that can be done with greater ease. 

An examination of one hundred twenty-two non-selected Spe- 
tial School boys was made by George L. Leslie, using the Binet- 
Simon Seale (Huey Revision). This examination was supplemented 
by data on school, home and neighborhood conditions, found on the 
history cards which are the results of the investigations and ex- 
periences of the Special School teachers, the teachers of the graded 
dasses from which the boys come, the attendance officers and the 
school physicians. 

These examinations developed some interesting facts. Appar- 
ently more truants belong in the class showing unusual ability, 


*Henderson, Charles R., Preventive Agencies and Methods. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1910, 325. 

* Williams, J. Harold. Hereditary Nomadism and Delinquency. The 
Journal of Delinquency, Research Department. Whittier State School, 
September, 1916, 209-230. 

‘Davenport, Chas. B., Nomadism, or the Wandering Impulse, with 
ogy Reference to Heredity. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1916, 
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than in the feeble-minded group. This condition is partially ex. 
plained by the effort to exclude from the Special Schools the more 
definitely feeble-minded boys. 


The results of the examinations are summarized as follows: 


TABLE III. 

No. CAsEs 

EXAMINED Per CENT. 
Feeble-minded 10 8.2 
Borderline 5 4.1 
Normal and Dull 94 77.0 
Accelerated 13 10.7 

TOTAL 122 100 


G. Natural Commercial Tendencies. The love of gain is 
strong within the average American youth, particularly if he grows 
up in a city. The temptation to stay away from school to make a 
little money is sometimes greater than he can resist. 


H. Animal Love for Play.® Scientists tell us that practically 
all animals under normal conditions, will play, and surely the 
American boy is no exception to the kingdom of which he is a 
member. So great is his love for play, and so natural is it, that it 
is not to be wondered that he breaks away from a conventional 
school-room seeking a means of expression for his natural play 
tendencies. 


I. Venturesome Disposition—Love of Gambling—Allurement 
of Risks.’ The spirit of adventure is strong in the average Ameri- 
ean boy and he is always willing to take a chance. He likes a game 
of marbles ‘‘for keeps’’ and from that to ‘‘shooting craps’’ is an 
easy step. This love of adventure,—this willingness to risk some- 
thing in the hope of getting something, leads the boy away from the 
school and into paths less monotonous. 


2. ENVIRONMENTAL OR OBJECTIVE. 


Environmental or objective causes of truancy may be divided 
into three parts, namely, the home, the school, and the neighbor- 


* Mangold, George B., “Problems of Child Welfare,” 1914, 8. 
*Urwick, E. J., “Studies of Boy Life in Our Cities (England),” 1904, 
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hood, each representing a different set of conditions under which 
the pupil lives. 

A. Home. (1) Broken Homes. An astonishing number of 
homes from which truants come are not normal in their family life. 
One or both parents may be missing and as a result the child is the 
victim of insufficient guardianship. 


(a) Divorce or Separation. The chief cause of broken homes 
is divorce. Without regard to the merits or demerits of divorce, 
the obvious fact remains that the children in need of home and of 
parental care are the victims. It may be that the marriage tie 
makes the happiness of either parent impossible, and to attain that 
happiness a separation may be necessary, but the right of the child 
to live under normal conditions is far more important than the 
happiness of the father or mother.’ 


(b) Death or Desertion of Parent. Sometimes insufficient 
guardianship is due to the death or desertion of one or both of the 
parents. These cases are directly in need of state supervision and 
the only hope for children in such unfortunate circumstances is to 
find a foster-parent provided by the state, either in a State Parental 
School or some private family. 


(2) Parents.* (a) Negligent Parents. Many parents are ex- 
tremely negligent of the welfare of their children when it comes to 
providing any adequate educational advantages for them. They 
are not necessarily the poor parents—unfortunately in many cases 
they are parents who could well afford to give the child every ad- 
vantage of at least a publie school education. The father may be 
too busy trying to make a living or accumulate a competence, or 
the mother may be equally busy going to clubs, telling other people 
how to rear their children or engrossed in social duties. It is most 
alarming in a large city to find how many parents, not in poor cir- 
cumstances, who have no idea where their children are between the 
hours of three and five in the afternoon. Strange as it may seem, 
most of the parents of this type are of American stock. 


(b) Ignorant Parents. The ignorant parents are usually immi- 
grants who have quite recently come to our shores and do not know 


'Urwick, E. J., A Philosophy of Social Progress, 1912, 253. 
*Mangold, George B., Problems of Child Welfare,” 1914, 228, 229. 
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American ways and American theories regarding the education and 


rearing of children. In many cases they are more to be pitied than 
censured. 


(ce) Mercenary Parents. A large percentage of parents who 
keep children away from school for mercenary reasons belong to 
our foreign groups. In Los Angeles there are many such persons 
among the Russians and Italians. Their only concept of a child is 
another earning unit added to the family. They have no idea of 
the American theory that the child belongs to the state. Boys are 
kept at home to increase the family income, and while it sometimes 
may be due to poverty it frequently happens that the parents are 
actuated by greed. Of all the various types of parents with whom 
we must deal in attempting to enforce the educational rights of 
children, the mercenary parents deserve the least consideration. 


(d) Immoral Parents. An astonishingly large number of tru- 
ants come from homes where the moral atmosphere is decidedly 
bad. Probably the chief contributing factor in the case of a home 
is the propensity for drink shown so frequently by the father and 
sometimes by the mother also. Here, again, the only hope for the 
child is to remove him permanently from such an atmosphere. 


(3) Poverty. While the number of boys whose truancy is 
directly due to poverty may seem small, yet poverty as a contrib- 
uting agency looms ominously in the background behind the more 
apparent causes such as broken homes and unfit parents. The 
statement has been made frequently in the press and on the plat- 
form that many children in our large cities go to school each morn- 
ing without any breakfast. 

It is obviously a difficult task to educate to advantage pupils 
who are under-fed, under-clothed and poorly housed to such an 
extent that they cannot profit by the instruction given in the class- 
room, Compulsory education and other restrictive laws regarding 
school children are made in vain if no thought is given to feeding 
and clothing the children. A child must have clothes if he is to go 
to school, and he must have food if he is to live, grow and develop 
normally. 


B. School. Many boys become truants because of school con- 
ditions. Frequently these conditions are inherent in the graded 
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school system which so many times fails to recognize the pupil as an 
individual, but deals with him as one of a group. 


(1) Insufficient Individual Attention. The theory has long 
been advanced that the teacher stand in loco parentis to the child. 
As a matter of fact it is absolutely impossible for a teacher of forty 
or more pupils to do individual work. The remedy is plain. The 
number of pupils in a school-room should be materially reduced. 
Twenty is probably as many as a teacher could adequately handle on 
any basis of individual instruction. This lack of personal attention 
is many times responsible for a boy’s lack of interest in his school 
and his teacher. Practically all boys can be kept in school by a 
teacher who has the time and the capacity for devoting himself 
almost exclusively to the peculiar needs of the boy. 


(2) Inability of Teacher to Forgive Past Offenses.® A teacher 
who will not forgive a wrong deed duly atoned for and who 
constantly reminds the boy or his classmates of it engenders a very 
deep hatred in that boy’s heart fer school and everything pertain- 
ing to it. 


(3) Inelastic Courses of Study. Courses of study presumably 
were created in the first place as a guide to a teacher in his work. 
Unfortunately in many places they have become so detailed and 
inflexible that no place is left for the teacher’s initiative. These 
inelastic courses of study provide for no individual freedom or ex- 
pression on the part of either teacher or pupil and as a result many 
boys run away from school, seeking more congenial surroundings. 
The remedy is a simple one. We should stop trying to make pupils 
fit a course of study. The course of study should fit the pupil. 


(4) Unfair Marking. Too frequently a teacher will resort to 
the unfair method of punishing a boy for his misbehavior by giving 
him an unsatisfactory mark in some subject, although his work in 
that subject might otherwise justify a much better mark. Such a 
procedure is eminently unfair and the boy is entirely within his 
rights when he resents it and breaks away from it. If there is any- 
thing that is essential in dealing with the boy, particularly the boy 
of the troublesome type, it is the exemplification of the theory of 
fair play. 


*Mangold, George B., “Problems of Child Welfare,” 1914, 287. 
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(5) Inadequate Playgrounds. The natural instinct of the boy 
to play finds no outlet on the crowded yards of many city schools, 
Any kind of a game that an active, wide-awake boy would play is 
prohibited because some non-participant may get hurt or some 
property injured. The boy is not to be blamed if he does not like 
such conditions. 


(6) Religious Holidays. It may seem strange that religious 
holidays should be given as a cause for truancy, but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that while not an extensive cause, they are surely 
one of the many direct causes. Most public school systems respect 
certain religious holidays and excuse the children whose parents 
wish to observe those days. Other children whose parents do not 
belong to the religious sect whose children are having the apparent 
holiday, notice the absence of their classmates from school. They 
also notice that these children apparently lose nothing by staying 
out for a few days. All that is evident is the fact that these children 
are out of school, and so other pupils stay out. The logic is fairly 
good. The boy reasons thus: ‘‘If others can stay out for religious 
reasons and not fail of promotion I can stay out for personal reasons 
and probably not fail of promotion, either.’’ Thus he acquires a 
taste for freedom that bodes ill for his future attendance at school. 


(7) Excessive Repression. The lack of freedom and natural ex- 
pression in an average graded class-room presents an unnatural 
condition for a healthy, growing boy. Order and discipline must be 
maintained and it is obviously impossible for a teacher to keep a 
school-room absolutely quiet, as is so frequently required, and still 
give any freedom to the pupil. Educators are quite agreed that the 
chief function of education is self-expression, and yet just as sys- 
tematically have these same educators created and operated a system 
of education that makes for excessive repression. A school-room 
should be natural, and it is not natural when it is absolutely quiet. 
Noise is an evidence of life and not necessarily of chaos. 


C. Neighborhood. Sometimes a boy’s truancy is due to con- 
ditions that obtain in the particular neighborhood or locality in 
which he may live. 


(1) Street trades.* Many a boy first stays away from school 
to engage in some form of independent merchandising. This usu- 


“Clopper, Edward N., Child Labor in City Streets. 
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ally takes the form of some street trade, selling papers, shining 
shoes and various cther things that boys may be found doing in the 
average American city. Many of our cities have no regulation of 
street trades, and delinquency in many instances has its beginning 
in connection with these trades.’? 


(2) Local Gangs. The gregarious instinct is strong in the boy 
after about the age of ten years. He likes to be with others of his 
kind, and as a result neighborhood gangs in the average city are 
fruitful sources of annoyance and danger. Many a truant can be 
traced to some gang of this kind, many times composed of older 
boys than himself, many of whom are over school age, and the boy 
who is younger feels himself highly honored when the older boys 
take notice of him and take him in as a pal. What cares he for a 
school-room or a teacher or a text book or the fear of punishment for 
playing hookey, when he can associate on an equal basis with these 
older boys who seem to him to typify all that is desirable. 


(3) Commercialized Amusements. An important contributing 
cause, from a standpoint of neighborhood conditions that influence 
the boy to stay away from school, is the attraction of commercial- 
ized amusements. It may be a picture show. It may be a merry- 
go-round. It may be a baseball park, or any one of many things 
so alluring to the average American boy. The whole problem of 
recreation for children in a city is a serious phase of our social and 
economie life. 

Reference to the main chart of this monograph shows that of 
the 1,554 cases of truancy (and non-attendance), 666 (or 42.8 per 
cent) were found to fall primarily under the heading of subjective 
causes, while 888 (or 57.1 per cent) were due chiefly to factors in 
the environment. In the subjective group of causes uncontrolled 
temper and propensities for fighting are the leading factors. The 
causal elements in the environment are classed under three head- 
ings: the inadequate (a) home, (b) school, and (c) neighborhood. 
Of the environmental cases (888), 440 (or 49.5 per cent) are 
charged to subnormal home conditions, 350 (or 39.4 per cent) are 
found in inadequate school provisions, and 98 (or 11.0 per cent) are 
attributed to neighborhood responsibility. It is to be noted, further, 
that only a small percentage of the entire number (1,554) are to be 


* Watson, Elizabeth C., New York Newsboys and Their Work, 1911. 
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classed as wilful cases of truancy. Most of the cases might well be 
referred to as problems of non-attendance. 

In conelusion, it may be said that this study of 1,554 cases of 
truancy among boys shows that the cause is not one but manifold, 
that both subjective and objective factors operate in complex ways, 
that methods of prevention must be developed in accordance with 
these entangled causes, and that the parents, teachers, and others 
who are the leaders of boys must become exceedingly keen in the 
analysis of the causes in each case of truancy and very versatile in 
applying remedial and preventive methods. 


